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A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 

lion Cobb was a rare phenomenon for Los Angeles in 1937. He was born there. When 
he was tliree his parents yielded to the promise of a better life and moved less than a dozen 
miles away to the new city of Burbank. Had Ron followed family tradition he w'ould have 
spent the rest of his life there. The eldest of three children, he continually confounded his 
family’s ideas of normal childhood by e.xtending his preoccupations with fantasy and 
fantastic drawing throughout most of his adolescence. 

Cobb proved to be an indifferent student at Burbank High School. Art was his only’ 
strong subject, so on graduating it was merely' a logical step that he Join the team at Disney 
Studios, where he worked as an ‘inbetweener’ on Sleeping Beauty’. W'hen the film wrapped, 
he was laid off. His family’, worried about the amount of time he spent drawing or 
day’dreaming with the eccentric introverts of the Chesley’ Donovan Science Fantasy' 
Foundation, decided that his economic well-being should have a more stable base. He was 
persuaded to become a mailman—by’ Burbank standards of the Fifties a very’ solid and 
secure job. But Cobb did not excel, and chose not to wait around for his pension. He drifted 
from job to job, the Chesley Donovan Foundation remaining the center of his world. In 
1961 he was drafted, and entered the Army for what turned out to be a three year stint. 

For Cobb, it was a drastic way of expanding his horizons, of confronting a larger world and 
of breaking out of the circular boredom of suburbia. When he returned from his term in the 
Army, which included a year’s tour of duty’ in Vietnam as a draughtsman, he moved to 
Hollywood. There he eked out a living as a freelance artist painting monster magazine 
cov ers, selling his own art to private collectors, and undertaking the inevitable commercial 
work. 

At the beginning of 1966, Ron wandered into tlie offices of a new paper, the Los 
Angeles Free Press. Under his arm was the Salted Peanuts cartoon just rejected by Playboy. 
The Free Press published it and Cobb embarked on five y'ears as their resident cartoonist, 
sy’ndicated in over ninety' papers throughout the country' but alway's considered too radical 
for the straight press. 

In 1972 Cobb went to Australia with Phil Ochs on a tour for the Australian Union of 
Students. He stayed a year, cartooned for The Digger, and climbed Ayers Rock. 

When he returned to the United States he began to work in the movies, a little at 
first, here and there, a sketch on a table napkin for Dark Star, five aliens for Star Wars, and 
then finally an entire year of concept art for Alien. 

Currently Cobb is designing Conan for John Milius. He lives in West Los Angeles with 
Robin Love and a cranky fifteen year old cat called Fred. 
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LOS ANGELES 
BURBANK 

The Fifties 



COBB ON BURBANK 


“Middle-class Burbank life seemed bleak and 
unexciting at the time. The future held even less 


promise. I began to notice out of the corner of my 
eye distant vistas of fantasy, of a world out there 
glimpsed through the wonderful window of 
television and E.C. Comics. I daydreamed and 
nurtured my fantasies, and to make them more real 
I drew. At the same time I became introverted, a 
terrible student, and waited for something to 
happen.” 


PREVIOUS PAGE: The Door, late 
oil wash. Inspired by the stories of 
Collection: R.U. Fischer. 


fifties, ball point pen & 
U.P. Lovecraft. 


TOP LKFT: Asymmetrical Abomination, late fifties, 
colored pencil. 

Collection: Paul Shoemaker. 


RIGHT: Nightscape. late fifties 
Collection: Ray Bradbury. 


ink. oil & colored pencil. 


























MITCHELL HARDING 

Writer, radio personality 

“Ron Cobb was 1 5 years old and already a 
developing artist when I met him more than two 
decades ago. He had helped found the Chesley 
Donovan Foundation, the name of which combines 
both a science-fiction film and a master SF 
illustrator. It was not quite a fan club. Ron used 
C.D. as a place to laugh, to be free with friends, 
and to learn. All its members were students at 
Burbank High School in Southern California, the 
California in which one can get lost. 

1 sometimes think of the other members of 
C.D. Some did not survive. 1 think of the utopian 
designing cities high in the tropical jungles, of the 
■ man hiding from bird droppings falling forever 
from the smoky sky, of the Earth Mother childless 
and aging, of the plump shark looking out the 
30th floor windows of his borrowed empire in 
New York, lost in fantasy. Is the slow death of 
, suburban existence better? 

Soon it will become common knowledge that 
Ron Cobb is a great natural engineer, that his 
command of light is that of a master artist. His 
mind sees what his brush does—and vice versa. How 
did he manage to emerge from the mists? He is 
happily married. He keeps his friends, of all sexes. 

I have seen him spend vivid hours explaining 
parts of the world that he has obviously perceived 
clearly since childhood. He does it with humor 
and patience. He is unthreatened by it. 

Why does one person emerge successfully from 
the emptiness where so many others fail? Ron is 
gentle, forgiving, friendly to everyone—and lucid, 
clear-headed, impregnable, and fully aware of his 
worth. To some extent he always was. How do we 
explain the existence of a Renaissance Man as we 
ourselves enter a new dark age? Ron represents a 
question to us all. Somehow he is sane in a world 
which is not.” 


LEFT; Breach, late fifties, oil. 

Collection: Michael Boyd. 

RIGHT; Amputee Lizard, late fifties, ballpoint pen, 
colored pencil & oil. 

Collection: Mitchell Harding. 























Mariposa Street, Burbank. 1956. 


COBB ON C.D. 

“The Chesley Donovan Science Fantasy 
Foundation was a deliberately pompous and 
satirical name for a group of introverted and 
eccentric high school students. Our mutual 
fascinations with science, astronomy, philosophy 
and theolog)^ kept us together until we were in our 
carlv twenties. Our involvement in C.D. drew each 
of us out of our introversions, while we nurtured 
and entertained each other. Though the ultimate 
purpose of C.D. was to thumb our noses at society, 
this close-knit defensiveness eventually made me 
feel just as trapped as I’d always felt in suburbia. 

By then I was a prime target for the draft. I had 
to decide whether to evade it as most of my 
friends had done, or become a member of the 
militar)’, one of the truly evil institutions of the 
state, according to the tenets of C.D, This became 
my great confrontation/escape. I allowed myself 
to be drafted. It confirmed that my basic anti¬ 
militarism w as correct, but let me recognize some 
of my prejudices w^re unfounded. I gained 
confidence in the Army, but I hadn’t reckoned on 
spending a year in Vietnam.” 


LtFT Djls Rhcingold. late fifties, oil, illustration from the 
Richard Wagner opera of the same name. 

Collection R.H. Fischer. 

RIGHT Famous Alien Astronomer, late fifties, ballpoint 
pen & colored pencil, a portrait. 

Collection Mitchell Harding. 
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VIETNAM 

1963 
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Cholon district, Saigon. 



p II ^«rms, 1964, colored pencil. 

Collection: Mitchell Harding. 
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HOLLYWOOD 

[The Sixties 


m 


R.H. FISCHER 

Writer, collector 

“For Spcc-4 Ronald Cobb, the Vietnam War 
was less traumatic than was his vast leap out of 
Army life (structured and predictable) into the 
great unknown that was Bohemian Hollywood in 
the early sixties. 

Ron settled into a ramshackle two-storey place 
around the bend from the Hollywood Bowl. And 
there you’d find him: out of work and in company 
with the likes of a girl/woman wearing a round-the- 
clock nightgown, a Nordic falconer plotting to 
blow up the Hollywood Reserv'oir, or an aging 
child-star given to lecturing on chivalric love. 

But in 1965 Ron fled to a quieter studio over a 
storefront at the east end of Hollywood Boulevard. 
His goal: “To get back to painting.” The result: 

The largest and to my eyes the most basic vision he 
has e\'er captured. This was Substructure 2: a view 
of the psyxhological cellar underlying Ron’s whole 
visionary world, including many of his Free Press 
cartoons and such recent designs as his Alien 
Temple and the corridors of the spacecraft 
Nostromo. The basic vision is a cavern world, lit 
by shafts of light from the side- a creation 
balanced between human craft and evolutionary 
accident. 

Ron’s return to civilian life in 1964 was truly a 
leap in the dark. Little wonder that the artist used 
this time to go spelunking into his own unconscious 
... and, in the process, discovering the bedrock 
upon w^hich he would build his later worlds of the 
imagination.” 


RIGHT Bunker Hill, Los Angeles. 1968. ink & oil. 
Collection Joan Whitney. 
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monster COVEi 

1965 1968 



40, August 1966. 


••tl T: Crooked Dwarf. 196?. pencil. 
Collection: K.||. F.scher. 

HICIIT: Hunchback of Notre Dame. 1965.oil. 
Lon Chaney Sr, 

llcction: Forrest J. Ackerman. 
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\c). 54, March 1969. 

lOO GREAT PHOTOS!!! 

FAMOUS 
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SUPER 


1968 

VEABBOOK 

10 MOST REQUESTED 

1968 N’carbook. 


I Rubber Martian With Styrofoam Fyes, 1968, 
From the film The Invasion of the Saucerme 
- Collection: Forrest J. Ackerman. 

Tiny Tim, 196?, pen & ink. A promotional 
^or a Los .Angeles radio station. 


























the under¬ 
ground PRESS 

1966-1970 


COBB ON CARTOONING 

“When I started cartooning for the I-'reePre 
in 1966 I had to overcome my basic boredom wiA 
traditional politics which 1 saw as too limited a 
forum from which to discuss the issues that affe 
our lives. I tried to rekindle the older, larger 
traditions of Goya, Daumier and George Grosz in 
a world that had forgotten them. I, too, felt the 
need to comment on society and philosophy, w-hiif 
adding to this my personal fascination with 
technology. It became an exploration, a learning 
experience which I wanted to share with others ” 



une 17, 1966. 


Angeles Free Press,] 

Top LFFT I 

• Los Afigeles Free Press, Februan* 25. 

Bottom lfpt. # 

• Los Angeles Free Press, April 12,1^ 
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't op KK.m'; l.os Au^ftcs l-rcf Press. November 10, 1967. 

BO TTOM KKlin Las Angeles Pree Press. December 18, 
1970. 
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Coffee shop, Hollywood, 1967. 



Hollywood, 1968. 


Collerr ' ^‘>'css, August 15, 1969. 

Mitchell Harding. ; 

^ ICT" I'J "Y' 

CubI) for ^ series of color cartoons drawn !>> 

iin NBC special, aired in 1976. i 
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WELCOME ABOARD SUCKER! 
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Poster 1969 
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Sydney Harbour 


I'EFT. Wild & Woolley Calendar. 1977. | 

fafadc of^comm acrylic. Design for J 

^^ity arts building, Melbourne. ^ 
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Sydney. Roofseapc. 



Ayers Rock, Central Australia. 


I COBB ON AUSTRALIA 

“When 1 arrived in Australia with Phil Ochs in 
j mid“1972 for a six week campus tour, I discovered 
I a country on a human scale: unpretentious, hardy 
f and social. 1 began to come out of a non- 
I productive, post-sixties slump which had lasted 
I two years. The exuberant and colorful political 
I; scene intrigued me, the air of anticipation of a 
I change in government after over twenty years of 
conservatism was infectious. 1 began cartooning 
h with The Digger, married an Australian, Robin 
Love, and stayed for a year.” 


LEFT; America Lowering its Expectations, 1978, ink & 
First published in Politics and Other Human 
^^terests 

Vegas Chips, 1977, acrylic. Cookie promo. 
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ImOVIES 

V 'The Seventies 
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dark star 

STAR WARS 
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DAN O’BANNON 

Screenwriter 

“It’s a 20 mile-long spaceship,” said Ron Cobb. 
This was back in 1969, and he was at the height of 
his career as a political cartoonist for the radical 
freako Los Angeles Free Press. 1 had arranged to 
meet him through the simple expedient of looking 
his number up in the phone book and calling him. 
Now 1 was in his tiny Westwood apartment, above 
a dance studio and dominated by a drawing board, 
and he was showing me a rather small canvas he 
was working on. 

“The Jefferson Airplane is changing their name 
to Jefferson Starship, and they want me to do 
something to go in their next album,” he 
4 explained. 1 stared awe-struck at the most amazing 
spaceship 1 had ever seen. 2001 had come out the 
^ year before, and this was better than anything in 
it. Not only was the design—the shape—more 
V attractive, more startling, but it looked so 
damnably real, more like a photograph than a 
^ painting. 


Autumn Angels, 1975, acrylic. Cover painting for 
hook by Arthur Byron Cover, Pyramid Books, 
i ^^-^kction; Harlan Kllison. 



Ambulatory Plant, 1976, acrylic. Design for Star 
Not used. 
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“I didn r know you couia paint,” i sjjjj 
“Fainting was always my first love,” i<q^ 

“I got into cartooning sort of by accident ’’ 

As I studied that immense colony surship 
/Jarrv S. Truman. 1 noticed it was christened) ^ 
hanging in orbit above a multicolored, incrcdi’biv 
real-looking earth (better even than the NaSa^ 
photos), I realized that 1 had found the man wh 
must design my science fiction movies-whene\ '* 
it might come to pass that I would make them 1 
was clear that R. Cobb was a genius, not only h' 
his work, but also from his conversation, which 
washed over me in dazzling waves of erudition and 


wit. 


A year and a half later I was working on my 
first sci-fi film, John Carpenter’s Electric 
Dutchman, which would ultimately metastasize 
into the feature-length Dark Star. 1 tried to reach 
Cobb to get him to design the whole film, but he 
was unreachable. For weeks his phone rang 
without an answer, and then it was disconnected 
and then 1 got his new unlisted number but it was 
invariably answered by one of the girls who were 
living with him, who always told me he was out 
It was impossible. It took another year and a half 
to track him down and get him to agree to design 
us a nice, simple little spaceship for our simple 
little movie. Finally, one night about ten p.m. 
Carpenter and I drove over to Westwood and 
rousted him out of a sound sleep. He was hung , 
over from an LSD trip and 1 felt kind of guilt)', but' 
I had to have those designs. We took him over to 
an all-night coffee shop and fed him and got him 
alf-way awake, and then he brought out this pad 
of yellow graph paper on which he had sketched a 
view plan of our spaceship. It was wonderful! 

A ittle surfboard-shaped starcruiser with a flat 
ottom for atmospheric landings. Very 
tec nological looking. Very high class stuff. 

But It wasn’t quite finished, and Cobb sat there 
unc ed over a cup of coffee, shivering, and 

*«chcd in the rest of the details. 

e took it away' and built it to specs, and it 

SD one of the better-known 

paceships among the science fiction underground, 
encyclopedic magazine called it “one of the 


^'■eature from a Cold, Dry Planet, 
esign for the cantina scene in Star Wars. 














ost ania/ing of all motion-picture spaceships.” 

\ture yfars pass and it is 1975 and I am in haris 

er\ising special effects for the Alexandro 
^aorowsky production of Dune. I have been 
remised that I can hire any designers I need, so 1 
fmmediately ask for Cobb. I'ransatlantic phone 
calls are made, and a date is set for Cobb’s transfer 
to Paris. Cobb and his wife pack their bags, the 
aate arrives, but no plane ticket. The producers 
have pushed back the date, because of delays in 
overall production. 

l ine, says Cobb, we really need the extra time 
to settle all our affairs. A new date is set, it arrives, 
and passes. More phone calls. Altogether, Cobb 
and his wife were packed and ready to get on a 
plane for about three months. They had 
terminated the lease on their apartment. This was 
the position 1 had gotten Cobb and Robin into 
when Dune collapsed completely, like a pile of 
rotten sticks. 

Guiltily, 1 crept off and began to work on 
Alien. The first person I hired on Alien, the first 
person to draw money, was Cobb. He started 
turning out renderings, large full-color paintings, 
while Shusett and I were still struggling with the 
script. His ideas began to enter the script-the 
corrosive blood of the Alien was Cobb s idea. It 
was an intensely creative period—the economic 
desperation, the all-night sessions, the rushing over 
to Cobb’s apartment to see the latest paintmg-in- 
progress and give him the latest pages. 

And he was doing some incredible stuff. Wow! 

1 was really happy during this period, seeing the 
movie appear under Cobb’s fingers. Of course, 
w’e usually had to go over and sit on his back to get 
him to do any work—otherwise he would just 
party on with his friends—but how beautiful were 
the results. 

Then, BOOM! Our little Alien became their big 
ALIEN. Somehow I managed to remain on the 
production after it made the transition to 20th 
Centur)'-Fox in Los Angeles, and the cold winter 
of ’78 at Shepperton Studios outside London. 

1 made the tw'o-hour round trip with him 

in a miniscule red Volkswagen Golf. I hate tc) rive, 

so the first time I got behind the wheel I too o 


klGliT: Aquatic Hammerhead Alien, 1976, acr)lic. S 
h)r the cantina scene in Star Wars. 






























ALIEN 

Early Concepts Mid-1976 



Data Stick; a still camera, range finder, flashlight, thermal 
meter, and direction finder, all in one. 


for London at about 70 mph and made it back in ] 
record time, through the most horrendous ] 
commuter crush and with all the traffic going the 1 
wrong way as vv^ell. Toward the end there, Cobb \ 
actually screamed, and cried out something about | 
how 1 was going too fast. 7'he ne.xt morning when 1 
he picked me up in the (iolf, he told me firmly that 
he would be doing all the driving from here on 1 
out, so that took care of that. 1 

During the hellish grind of Cobb’s two and a J 
half year stint on Alien, he produced hundreds oPl 
drawings and paintings, many of them seemingly J 
endless variations on an assigned theme, many 
pf the most beautiful nevTr reached the screen. Bu^ 
It is his aesthetic which binds the film together, j 

I OP Lhl T: Remains of Alien Pilot, 1976, acrylic. j 

^lustration for Alien screenplay. J 

TOM LhE *7 : Derelict Alien Ship, acrylic. Illusirain’^S 
Alien screenplay. M 

: Parthship Snark, acr\'lic. An early name for the j 
^omo Illustration for Alien screenplay. 9 



























lien 

e-production Designs 
wentieth Century-Fox Studios, 
los Angeles 
iuly-August 1977 



'wcnticth Century-Fox Studios, Los Angeles. 


Cobb is in the movies now. Underground 
cartoons are a thing of the past, and anyway, he s 
an old married man with a belly. Last time I talked 
to him, he was well into designing Conan for John 
Milius, and he says tliey Ve treating him like a star. 
Naturally, he*s feeding Milius script ideas. 

What about that 20 mile spaceship for the 
Jefferson Starship? “Oh, I got dissatisfied and 
started over,’.’ he said. He showed me the small 
canvas again, fhere, where the starship should be, 
was a totally blank surface of white paint. 


B Left ; interior of Alien Temple, 1976, acrylic. Egg cases 
H ^ing the base of the sacrificial stone. Illustration for Alien 

E screenplay. 

i RIGHT: Surface Suit, felt tip pen. For the crevv of the 
I ^Jirthship Leviathan (an early name for the Sostronio). 

I ^re production design for Alien. 

















Dan O’Bannon looking visionary. Dan wrote the Alien 
screenplay from a story developed with his partner Ron 
Shusett. 


COBB ON FILM DESIGNING 

“It was inevitable that my interests in 
architecture, engineering, science, fantasy, adventure 
and art would lead to the movies—the technological 
re-creation of dreams. I'he recent enthusiasm for 
elaborate, e.xpensive science fiction and fantasy 
films was my ticket into the industry'. I was clearly 
possessed of a specialty much in demand. It was 
literally my' dreams becoming my’ reality.” 


& BO rro.M l.EI T: CM 88B Bison Transporter, telt 
ip pen & ink. An early attempt to give the carthship m 
“Sb’. utilitarian look. 

I Planet of Storms, acr\ lie. An elaborate version ot 
1 ' planet in Alien, a swirling cloudscape 
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TOP LEFT: Lifeboat Lock, felt tip pen. An early version of what became the 

shuttle-escape system at the end of Alien. I hese compartments (one 

side of the earthship) were to provide access to two small escape cr . , 

lifeboats, one of which (designated B) is just visible through t e rum s 
airlock at the rear. 

bottom LEFT: Interior of Lifeboat B, ink & acrylic. Facilities for two 
people, including an extra seat folded down behind the contr 
icr\ ogenic suspension chamber for each occupant. 


I HIS PACiT : 1 he launch sequence of l.ifeboat B, viewed from the outside. 
Acrylic & felt lip pen. 

A. rhe lifeboat housing. 

B. rhe protective covering is blown away by explosive bolts. 

C. The lifeboal swings out as its drum-shaped airlock rotates behind. I he 
retaining clips detach and hinge up, providing overhead launch tracks. I wo 
small rocket motors drive the lifeboat down the tracks and propel it clear of 
the ship. 

D. Once clear, the spent launch motors drop away. The small craft can now set 
course with its main onboard fusion engines, activate its emergency beacon 
(the large white module underneath) and drift for years awaiting interception 
and rescue, its crew in suspended sleep. 
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Dan O’Bannon and Ron Cobb at 20th Ccntur>'-Fox Suidioi 
Dan had convinced the producer to obtain the scniccsof J* 
four concept artists with widely differing visions. Injiially ' 
Cobb and Chris Foss, the English science fiction illustrator ^ 
were hired for six months of pre-production design. 
Moebius and H.R. Giger were added to the team in carlv 
1978 when the production moved to Shepperton Studios. - 


TOP LEFT; Cargo Bay Passageway, pencil. An early design . | 
for a long, wide passageway to run along the top of the 
Bison-type carthship [page 46] between the cargo modules. 
Not used in Alien, 

BOTTOM LEFT: Passageway: Third Level, acrylic& Wt 
tip pen. A design for one of the lower, more utilitarian 
corridors. Not used in Alien. 

RIGHT: Split-level Bridge, acrylic. The first major design for j 
the earthship s control bridge featured two large spherical . 
view ports on each side. On final approach these view ports. , 
normally covered by protective shells, would open Ukegr^^.j 
yes. This would enable four crew members to monitor the 
nding from gimbal-mounted seats with the aid of 
computerized ‘heads up* displays. In the central, elevated 
ction of the bridge, the ship’s officers determine the _ _ 
overall course and position of the ship, their only visual ^ - 
c aborate multi-screen display of computer data. 
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ABOV'I*.. Hammerhead Ship, pen & ink. One of the more unusual Alien carthship 
designs: later rejected as too complicated to portray on the screen. The basic 
configuration suggests a huge doubleheaded hammer that slowly spins around its two 
photon engines like an ungainly propeller. At one end of the hammer’s shaft are the 
pressurized crew decks with detachable lander (lower right). At the other end are large 
interlocking cargo containers (upper left). Straddling the long beam connecting the 
two ends of the ship is a moveable engine with two blocks of photonic thrusters, above 
and below the beam. This enables the pylon to be continually repositioned to the 
changing center of gravity, which shifts with fluctuations of cargo mass, and also 
facilitates the unobstructed 180 ° rotation of the engines, so they can be used for 


rrbetwcerrr l>alanced cenicr l.ne 

hammerhead rotaTe^he^nftumed 
performing a barrel roll This nr T"’ 

addumnallertial effeL caLerb ' 

can be neutralized by the use of th^ f ^”P '* 

which change the angle n *• i hydraulic jacks ‘above’ the crev 
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: production Designs 

Shepperto” Studios, England 

banuary-August 1978 




pperion Studios, England, 50 km west of London. The 
i building to the right of the tree was part of the Alien 
i department. 


: Black Ship, acr} lie. In one version of the screenplay, 
csBtmrc of the mysterious signal was an abandoned secret 
ibase that serv'cd as a hatchery and nursery to develop 
e alien creatures as sinister weapons of war. 1 he painting 
ysits discovery by the crew' of the earthship as they 
i beneath the looming hulk of one of the base s 
“cd cargo ships. 

* RIGHT: Nostromo l^dcr Surveyor, felt tip pen. A 
1 of the earthship Sostronio as a surveying < 

1 to gather geological samples. 


r craft 


. When 


— .OM RIGHT Nostromo Platform, felt tip pen. 
J^awfixided that the earthship would tow a large platfom 
industrial complex, a problem was created. 
^^‘«:iircessary to explain how the ship could tow an 

mierfenng with its own exhaust. One of the 
of this platform featured a double bank of 
^eotttstners providing a channel for the expulsion o 
f cxfutBt- 

























































E The Alien production moved to Shepperton Studios with 
I Ridle\ Scott as director. Enthusiastically endorsing 
fO’Bannon’s suggestion, Ridley immediately hired the Swiss 
[surrealist H.R. Giger to design the alien creature and alien 
[ technology. With production designer Michael Seymour at 
|the helm, vary ing concepts were co-ordinated and refined 
S into their final stages, enabling the six months of set 
I construction to begin. 



LEFT; Tug, felt tip pen. The earthship Nostromo, 
nicknamed Tug because of its towing function, has left its 
glint refinery platform in orbit and has landed on the icy 
Efface of the unnamed planet. Many of the characteristics 
the final version of the earthship are evident in this 
design. 

RIGHT: Hclcjei, felt tip pen. The design for a small 
/^^onnaissancc craft to be stowed on the utility deck of 
^ ^'(^stronto. 

Bottom right. Flying Bedstead, felt tip pen. A very 
, two person manoeuvrable maintenance platform to 
nsed outside the ship in deep space. Not used in Alien. 
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An overhead view of the spraw ling set representing one 
deck of the \'Ostror?w. The autodoc (ship’s infirmary) is 
the pie-shaped construction in the middle. 



Looking along the central corridor ^ 

toward the control room (top). Note _ 
the unpainted bulkhead doors in their r 
raised positions. : vjj 


1 OF LLFl : Bulkhead Door, fell lip pen. A detailed 
rendering, w ith cross section, of the basic bulkhead door, 
which could seal off the corridors of the \oiitromo during 
an emergency. 

BO I rOM LEFT: Nostromo Crew Scat» felt tip pen. Back, 
side and front of the standard crew seat. 

KIGI11 Bridge, pencil. A rendering of the rear section of 
the .\ostronio bridge, with the cramped and cluttered look 
of a B-52 bomber interior. This was the final design. 
































































































li;i pivoting l)cd i>f the auloiioc on its centra! pillar. 


Semiotic Standard, felt tip pen. A s> stcm of 
: used throughout the Xostronio to give it a 

: ^^'^'^ardizcci, niulti-lingual, industrial look. 

Patches, felt tip pen. A series of patches 
^ •>itc the casual \Near of the Sostronw crew. I he> 
^ict former emplo> ers, souvenirs of past 

ilhances. and collectable graphics. 

; R|(,„ I ^ 3, Ho.x, pencil. I'he pressur./eci cat 

Mr Jones, the Sostrotna mascot. 


i hi) st.inJing in the autodoc as it nears completion, 
s,. rsiiuclcd lr<*m his basic design. 



















































dropping TDWRD landing zone 


Surface - /nioMefjr of'taw 


orbiting-CROSS INTO NiCHTStX 


lUFPfiRSP effect 
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dropping toward landing zone 


Darkness 
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LEFT: Computer Graphics, pencil. A series of sequential designs which formed 
the basis for the navigational computer graphics displayed on the control panels ot 
the bridge. The parallel series of natural images was not used. 


ABOVK: Alien Planet Map, pencil. A topographic mercaior projection of the alien 
world was processed by computer into a sphere for one of the navigational computer 
graphics sequences depicted opposite. 
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A short corridor near the dining area, providing an example 
of the elaborate set dressing devised by Roger Christian. 


The towering landing leg of the 
Nostrowo, nearly 10 meters tall, built 
entirely of wood and painted to 
resemble metal. 


^ ^tFT: ThcNostromo Airlock, ink & felt tip pen, showing its 
[ interlocking outer door, an emergency backpack stowed 
^ gainst the wall. 

I ^IGHT: Ash's Blister, pencil. A rendering of the 
r blister on the underside of the hJostroyno, the 

i of Science Officer Ash. 

I ^TTOM right. Sketch Plan and Elevation, pencil. 

I space and mechanical clearances were worked 

I ' 'n the observation blister. 



































BOTTOM: The Nostromo, ink & felt lip pen. One of the 
final Sostromo designs, from which the model was built. 
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HALF OF THE SKY 

Concept Paintings 
December 1978 , March 1979 


JOHN MILIUS 

Screenwriter &film director 

“The first time I saw Ron Cobb’s work it was as 
if in a dream. It was during the summer of 1964, at 
a small Los Angeles movie theatre. A girl who was 
heavily into Ayn Rand had told me about these 
paintings in the lobby. What the hell! It was hot 
and acrid in the cit>', the theatre was dark and cool. 
The paintings were displayed in much the same 
manner as motel art or Me.xican black velvet. There 
was no particular order or concern. They were just 
there. Yet each piece struck with a profound effect. 
These were worlds into which 1 could venture for 
hours on end. 

Each piece was somehow more than a depiction 
of an object, place or event. 1 had to know more 
about the two snow giants in Das Rheingold; 1 had 
to know where on earth was Substructure 1; what 
happened after Breach. There was a sensitivity’ to 
lighting and texture 1 had never seen before. Truly 
this artist was created to fulfil my own twisted 
dreams. 

1 talked to him. He seemed devilish, like a kid 
who had discovered how to make pipe bombs. He 
had just returned from a term in the Army. A tour 
in an earlier Vietnam. Exotic stuff. But 1 figured 
then that I would see many more painters in my 
life who would affect me like that. 1 never have. 

Ten years later 1 met Cobb again. I had 
consumed all his cartoons, relished the knowledge 


LEFT: Winter Gear, aciy’lic. A costume design for a 
proposed John Milius film Half of the Sky, on the life of 
Jedediah Smith, the legendary mountain man and e.xplorer 
who was the first white man to enter California from the 
East, in 1826. 


RIGHT: Discovery of the South Pass, acry lic, jedediah and 
his small band of trappers discover a new way through the 
Rocky Mountains. 




















